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A BIT OF UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN HENRY D. THOREAU AND 

ISAAC T. HECKER. 



At first thought, and in the light of later years, which 
revealed such a wide difference in the diameters and careers 
of tliese two remarkable men, it sec^ns surprising tliat 
Heniy Thoreau and Isaac Hecker could ever luive got 
into any personal relation whatever. But at the time of this 
little coirespondence they were both young ; and youth, no 
less tlian miseiy, acquaints us sometimes witli stmnge i>ed* 
fellows. To be sure, both were ardent idealists, both were 
frank and sincei'O, lK)th of higli and kniglitly coui'ago. 
Their anuor was their honest thought, and simple truth 
their utmost skill. This must liave been tlie git)und of 
such sympathy as existed between them. 

Hecker at this time had just spent the best (lart of a year 
in the spring-moniing atmosphere of Brook Faiin, tiien in 
its prime, whera his genial and attaching dis|K>sition luid 
won him not a few admiring friends, among whom was 
George William Cuitis, wlio named the aspiring entliusiast 
'* Ernest tlie Seeker''; and now, with his eager but some- 
wliat in*esolute hand in tlie strong grasp of Oi*estcs Brown* 
s(m, the youth was being half-led, liulf-impelled from 
witliin, toward the Catholic Churclu He had i*ecently lieen 
for some months a lodger in the house of Thoi'cau*s mother 
cit Concord, while taking lessons in Latin and Greek of 
George Bradfoi*d, whose rare woith as a teacher he had 
ieanied at Bi*ook Faitu. Tliat was liow his ac(|uaintance 
nrith Thoreau came about. His studies, however, always 
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fitful and againgt tho giuin, liad suddenly come to an end* 

aoiotbered as it were or at. least displaced by one of those 

high tidf98 of inward unrest which visited him at intervals 

throughout his life. He liad gone home to New York and 

pre^Jfl^ed himself for baptism into the Chui'ch which appears 

' to have lieen his destiny quite as much as his choice* when 

^^ tlie notion came to him of the adventurous trip to Europe 

^ proposed to Thoreau on the spur of the moment in these 

letters. 

This was in 1844, when Hecker was twenty-five. Thor- 
eau, two years his senior, had graduated at Harvard seven 
years before, had taught scliool a little, and had tried his 
band witli effect at literary work. He too, like Hecker, 
was nearing a crisis in his life ; namely, the hermit episode 
atWaldei). For although that ^exi^riment,'' as he him- 
self called it (for Thoixum knew wliat he was about), lasted 
in its original form but little more than two j'eai's, it was 
distinctly tlie point of deimi*ture of his career, and laid 
out the course from which he never afterwards swerved. 

The significance of this coiTes}K>ndence, slight as it is in 
form and manifestly unstudied in its content, lies in a cer- 
tain pit)phetiq note, all the more impressive from its 
unconsciousness, which esiiecially in the case of Thoreau 
discloses the clearness of his self-knowledge and the con- 
sistency and fii*mness of his self-dotemiination. Cuitis, 
writing of young Hecker as he knew him at Brook Farm, 
says, **Tliero >vas nothing asc^etic or severe in him, liut I 
liave often thought since tliut his feeling was pro)»ably 
wliat he might have afterward descriljcd as a consciousness 
that he must lie aI>out his Father's business." While such 
a feeling is but vaguely if at all expi*essed in his two letters 
to Thoreau, it constitutes the very core and essence of 
Thoreau's response. Young as the latter was, unengaged 
as be seemed even to his intimate friend Channing (his 
best biographer), he had ali'eady heard and heeded the 
call of his Genius, and bis vocation was thenceforth fixed. 
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In his ripest years, in his most considered utterance, ho 
does but i*eiterate in sulistance the declamtion of these 
lettera when he says, in that masterpiece of his essays, 
••Life without Principle," — ^''I have been surprised when 
one has with confidence proposed to me, a gi-o>vn man, to 
emliark in some cnteiprise of his, as if I liad absolutely 
nothing to do, my life having been a complete failui-o 
hitheilo. What a doubtful compliment this is to pay me I 
As if he liad met me half-way across the ocean beating up 
against the wind, but bound nowhere, and proposed to mo 
to go along with him I If I did, wliat do you iliink tlic 
underwritei's would say ? No, no ! I am not without em- 
ployment at this stage of the voyage. To tell the tnttli, I 
saw an adveitisement for able-bodied seamen, when I was 
a boy sauntering in my native port, and as soon as I caino 
of age I embarked." 

On Ilcckcr's side there was undoubtedly far less of seri« 
OU8 puipose ; his mood seems youthful, almost lK>yisli ; 
but tlie glow of it is genuine and clmtucteristic, and I think 
his biogmpher, Father Elliott, misses its import wlien ho 
turns tlie affair off lightly as ^ but one of the divei'sions 
with which ceiiiain souls, not yet enlightened as to their 
tme course, nor arrived at die almndonment of themselves 
to Divine Pi*ovidence, are amused." To my mind, these 
two letters of Heckci'^s clearly reveal the temi)emment, at 
once imix)tuous and volatile, tliat went with the man thii nigli 
his troubled life and gave him much of his influence) 
and dintinction, as well as c^ist him oft-times into tlie fire 
and oft into the water. 

But it is time to let the corresimndence s|K)ak for itself. 

Hegkeb to Tiiorbau. 

Henuv TiioiiEAU: 

It was not altogether the circumstance of our 
immediate physical nearness, though tliis may liave Tiieen] 
the consequence of a higher affinity, tliat inclined us to 
commune with each other. This I am fully sensible [of] 
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since our separation. Oftentimes we oliservo ourselves to 
be passive or co-ojierative agents of profounder principles 
duin we at the time even dream of. 

I have been stimulated to write to you at this present 
moment on account of a ceiiain project which I have 
fomiedy which your influence has no slight share, I imagine, 
in forming. It'is, to work our i)a8sage to Euro]xs, and to 

... walk, work, and t>eg if needs l>c, as far Miicn there as we 

-A^ are inclined to do. We wish to see how it looks, and to 

^^ court difficulties ; for we feci an unknown depth of untried 

{' virgin strength which we know of no hotter way at the 

present time to call into activity and so dispose of. We 

desire to go without puinse or staff, depending upon the 

all-embracing love of God, Humanity, and the spark of 

courage imprisoned in us. Have we the will, wc have the 

strong arms, hard hands to work with, and sound feet to 

stand uixm and walk with. The heavens shall be our 

vaulted roof, and the green earth beneath our bed and for 

all other furniture ])urposes. These are free and may lie 

9o used. Wliat can hinder us from going, but our bodies, 

and sliall tliey do it? We can as well de]>osit them there 

,^as here. Let us take a walk over the fairest poitions of 
this planet Eaitli and make it out's by seeing them. Let 
us see what the genius and stupidit}' of our honored fore- 
fathers liave hcai^ed up. Wo wish to kneel at their shnnes 
and embrace tlieir spirits and kiss die ground which they 
have liallowed with their presence. We shall prove the 
dollar is not almighty, and the impossible, moonshine. 

/The wide >vorld is befoi*e us l)eckoning us to come, let lis 
y/^ac^eiit and embrace it. Reality shall l>e our antagonist, 
« and our lives, if sold, not at a good iMirgain, for a ceitainty. 
How does the idea strike you? I prefer at least to go this 
way before going faither in the woods. The past let us 
take with us ; we reverence, we love it ; but forget not 
that our ^y^A are in our face, set to the beautiful un imag- 
ined future. Let us t>e Janus-faced, witli a l)eai*d [*ed] 
and [a] lieanlless face. Will you accept this invitation ? 
Let me know what your impressions are as soon as it is 
your pleasure. 

Remember me to your kind family. Tomoirow I take 
the first step towards becoming a visible member of the 
Roman Gatliolic Chureh. If you and your good family do 



not become greater sinners, I shall claim you all as good 
catholics, for she claims *'all Iiaptiscd infants, all innocent 
children of every religious denomination ; and all grown 
up Christians who liave presei*ved their baptismal innocence, 
though they make no outward profession of the catholic 
faitli, are yet claimed as her children by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church.^ 

Youra very tmly, 

Isaac IIbckrr. 
N. Y., Thui-sday, July 31, 1844. 

TlIOREAU TO IIeOKER. 

Concoi*d, Aug. 14, 1844. 
Friend Hecjker, — 

I am glad to hear your voice from that i>opulous city, 
and the more so for the tenor of its disc^ourse. I liave but 
just returned from a pedestrian excursion somewlmt similar 
to that you proteose, parvis componere inagna^ to tlie Cats- 
iiill mountains, over the principal mountains of tliis State, 
sulMsisting mainly on bread and hemes, and sluml>ering on 
the mountain tops. As usually happens, I now feel a 
slight sense of dissipation. Still, I am strongly temi>tod ^ 
by your proposal, and experience a decided schism between / 
my outward and inward tendencies. Your metliod of ^ 
tmvelling, especially — to live along the road, citizens oi 
the world, without liaste or petty plans — ^I have often pi*o- 
posed this to my dreams, and still do. But the fact is, I 
cannot so decide<lly postpone exploring the Fartlier Indies^ 
which are to be reached, you know, by other routes and 
other methods of ti'^vel. I mean that I constantly retura 
from every extcnial euteiprise with disgust, to £vc»\\ faith 
in a kind of Brahminical, Artesian, Inner Temple life. 
All my expenence, as youra proliably, proves only thisj 
reality. Channing wondei*s how I can i*osist your invita- 
tion, I, a single man — unfettered, — and so do I. Why, 
there are Roncesvalles, the Cape de Finisteire, and the 
Thi-ee Kings of Cologne ; Rome, Atliens, and tlie rest, to 
be visited in serene untemporal hours, and all history to ^ 
revive in one*8 memoiy, as he went by the way, with 
splendors too bright for tliis world — I know how it is. 
But is not here too Roncesvalles with greater lustre? 
Unfortunately, it may prove dull and desultory weather 
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enough hci'e, hut hotter trivial clays with faith timn the 
faii^st ones h'ghtecl hy sunshine alone. Perchance my 
Wanderjahr has not amyed, but you cannot wait for that. 
I hope you will find a comi>anion who will enter as heartily 
into your schemes as I should have done. 

I rememl^er you, as it were, with the whole Catholic 
Cimreh at your skills. And the otlier day, for a moment, 
I Uiink I understood your I'clation to tliat luuly ; hut the 
tliought was gone again in a twinicling, as when a dry leaf 
falls from its stem over our heads, but is instantly lost in 

J tlie rustling mass at our feet. 

y I am ix»il|y miry tliat the Genius will not let me go with 
you, but I trust that it will conduct to other adventures, 
and so, if notliing {U'events, we will comiiare notes lit hist. ' 

Yrs. &c., 

IIknuv D. Tiioukau. 

Hbckbr to Thoijeau. 

I know not but I shall receive an answer to the letter 1 
sent 3'ou a foitnight ago, I>efore you will receive this one ; 
however, as tlie idea of making an indefinite iiedestrian 
lour on the other side of the Atlantic has in all possible 
vravs iiicreascil in mv ima^rination and m\on me a desire U^ 
add a few more woixls on the project, I will do so, in the 
hoiie of stimulating you to a decision. How the thought 
liasstnick 3'ou I know not; its impnicticability or impossi- 
bility in tlie judgment of othei's, would not, I feel assured, 
deter you in any way from the undertaking; it would 
ratlier l>e a stimulus to the puiiKise, I think, in you, as it 
^is in me. Tis impossible ; sir, therefore wc do it. The 

^conceivable is ixissible ; it is in harmonj' with the incon- 
' (ceivable we should act. Our true life is in the can-not. 

^o do what we can do is to do nothing, is death. Silence 
jis much more resiN3ctable tlian reiietition. 

The idea of making such a tour I have opened to one or 
two who I thought might tlirow some light on the subject. 
I asked the opinion of the Catholic Bishop [McCloskey] 
who has travelled eonsidembly in Europe. But I find that 
in every man tliere are ceitain tilings within him which are 
beyond tlie ken and counsel of othei*s. The age is so 
effeminate tliat it is too timid to give heroic counsel. It 
neitlier will enter tlie kingdom of heaven nor have others 
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to do so. I feel, and liolieve you feel so too, tliat to doubt 
the ability to realize such a thought is only woithy of a 
smile and pity. We feel ourself mean in conceiving such 
a feasible thing, and would keep it silent. This is not 
sufficient self-al)andonment for our being, scarce enough to 
affect it. To die is easy, scarce woith a thought; but tO| 
l»c and live is an inconceivable gi*oatness. It would l>e 
folly to sit still and stai*ve from mere emptiness, but to ^ 
leave l>chind tiie casement in battling for some hidden idoa^ \ 
is an altitude l)cyond conception, a monument mora duiublo V, 
than the chisel can sculpture. 

I imagine us walking among the past and present great- 
ness of our anccstoi'H (for the present in fact, the present 
of the old world, to us is ancient) doing reverence to tlieir 
reniaining glory. If, though, I am inclined to l)ow mora 
lowly to the spiritual hero than to the exhibition of gi*catx 
pliysical strength, still not all of that primitive heroic blood 
of our forafathers has been lost before it reached our veins. 
We feel it swell sometimes as though it wera cased in steel, 
and the huge broad-axe of Coeur de Lion seems glittering 
l)efore us, and we awake in another world as in a dream. 

I know of notother person but you tlmt would lie inclined 
to go on such an excursion. The idea and yourself wera 
almost instantaneous. If needs l)e, for a few dollars wc 
can get across Uie ocean. The ocean ! if but to crass this i 
I>eing like I>eing, it wera not unprofi.tal»le. Tlie Bishop r 
tliought it migl)t lie done with a certain amount of funds to 
depend on. If this nuikes it piucticablc for others, to us 
it will lie but sixnt. It is useless for me to speak tiius to 
you, for if tliere are reasons for your not going they arc 
otliei's tlian these. 

You will inform me how you ara inclined as soon as 
practicable. Half inclined I sometimes feel to go alone if 
1 cannot get your comiiany. I do not know now wlmt 
could liave diix^cted my steps to Concoi*d oUier tliaii this. 
May it prove so. 

It is only tlie fear of death makes us i*cason of impossi- / 
bilitios. We sliall iiossess all if we but aiiandon ourselves. / 

Yours sinceroly, 

Isaac. 
N. Y., August 15, '44. 

To HeKRV TlIOKEAU. 
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Thoreau to Hegkbr. 

I improve the occasion of my mother's sending to 

acknowledge the receipt of your stirring letter. You have 

probably received mine by this time. I thank you for not 

/ anticipating any vulgar objections on my pait. Far travel, 

2^ery far travel, or travail, comes neai* to the worth of 

^8ta}ing at home. Who knows whence his education is to 

.>'* come ! Perhai>s I may drag my anchor at length, or rather, 

^ when the winds which blow over the deep fill my sails, may 

stand away for distant paits — ^for now I seem to have a 

firm ground anchorage, though the harbor is low-shored 

enough, and the traffic M'ith uie natives inconsiderable— I 

may be away to Singapore by the next tide. 

I like well -tlie ring of your last maxim — ^ It is only the 
fear of death makes us i*eason of impossibilities." And 
\ bat for fear, death itself is an impossibilitj'. 

Believe me, I can hardly let it end so. If you do not 
go soon let me hear from you again. 

Yra. in great haste, 

Henry D. Tiioreau. 

■ 

(Subjoined note, apparently in Hecker's handwriting : — 
**11ie proposition made to Thoreau was to take potliing 
with us, work our passage aci'oss the Atlantic, and so 
through En^bnd, France, Germany and Italy. I. T. H.'*) 

It was not permitted the youthful enthusiasts to ^ com- 
pare notes at last.** Fi*om that hour their paths widely 
diveiged. In a twelvemonth the Atlantic, and more than 
■the Atlantic, lay between them. The novitiate had joined 
the order of the Redemptorist Fathers at St. Trond in Bel- 
gium; and the hermit, **the bachelor of thought and 
Nature,** as Emerson calls him, was in his cabin on tlie 
^wooded shore of Walden Pond. Neither ever looked iMick, 
and it is doubtful if they ever met again. The ardent propa^ 
gindist did indeed pursue Thoreau, as he puraued Cuitis, 
with kindlynneant letters of fervent appeal to enter with 
him the bbyrinth of .the Catholic Church ; but he might as 
well have called after a wild deer in die f(u*est or an eagle 
in the upper air. 
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The work which these men did in after years cannot, it 
seems to me, be profitably compared. It will inevitably 
be judged from opposite points of view. It is idle to talk 
of more or less where the difference is one not of degree 
but of kind. 

However, with aims and moans so diverse and exclusive 
as to lie distinctly antagonistic, Thoreau and Hccker 
possessed in common one predominant cliaiucteristic, 
namely, a red oubtable egoism — using the term in no dis- ** 

pai'aging scn.se, soiuething that suggests what is called in 
ph^'sics the hydrostatic paiudox, in virtue of which the 
smallest single drop of water holds its own against the 
ocean. Tlie manifestation of this quality, however, as a 
tmit of chaiucter was wholly unlike in the two, even apiiar- 
ently to the point of diametric opposition. In Thoi'oau its 
development was outward and obvious, in rugged features 
of eccentricity and self-sufficiency sculptui'ed as it were in 
high relief against tlie backgi*ound of society and custom. * 
He was well piuctised in the grammar of dissent. As 
F^^^eraon says, ** It cost him nothing to say No ; indeed, he 
found it much easier than to say Yes.** It was notliing for 
him to declare, and to repeat in one form or another on 
almost every page of his writings, ^ the greater part of 
what my neighbors call good I believe in my soul to l»e 
bad.** This he sa3^s without empliasis as if it were a matter 
of course, scarcely calculated to provoke surprise or dis- 
sent. The selfsame quality in Ilecker, on tlie contmry, i 
took tlie subtle and illusive sliape of obedience to an Inward \ 
Voice, never suspected of being his own, ahvays projected 
as a Bi-ocken spectre upon the clouds, not unlike the dasman 
of Sociutes, and which thus wore the guise of self-efface- 
ment and pious submission to tlie immediate and almost 
articulate behests of a divine authority. The figure of 
Keeker's egoism was engraved in his nature like a die or an 
intaglio, while in Thoreau, as I liave said, it was revei*sod 
and stood out with the bold relief of a cameo. But the 
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\ lineaments were the same in both, with only this differ- 

- ence, that Thoreau's pei*8onal pronoun was /, and Hocker's 

i was JS. • / 

Hie late Professor Clifford was wont to maintain that 
there is a special theological Acuity or insight, analogous 
. to the scientific, i^oetic, and ai*ti8tic faculty ; and that tlio 
persons in whom tliis genius is exceptionally developed are 
tlie founders of religions and i*eligious oi*dei*8. It is appar- 
ent tliat Isaac Ilecker's natui*e from his youtli partook 
largely of tliis quality. He early showed an affinity with 
the supersensible and tlie suiiematiu'al, was easily ^ i^os- 
sessed,*^ his mind on tliat side Iieing primitive and credu- 
lous to a degi*ee. Such logic as he had — and his writings 
are full of it— was the logic of instinct and feeling, not of 
fact. To him, possibilities, if conceivable and desimblo, 
easily 1xx»me pi*ol)abilities, and proliabilitics certainties. 
With this tem]>erament, which Curtis mildly ci)ai*acterixes 
as ** sanguine,** it is not difficult to undei'stand why tlio 
paramount purpose of his life should have been to establish 
in Uiis country a propaganda of such iici*siuisive power as 
to sweep tlie American }x>ople en masse into the Catholic 
Church, and it was upon tins object that all his energies 
and hopes were centi*ed in a burning focus of endeavor. 

Tlie genius of Tliot*cau moved in a totall}' different plane. 
He was preeminently of this world, both in its actual and 
ideal aspects, and he found it so rich and satisfying to his 
whole natura tliat he yearned for no oilier. Channing 
aptly names . him ^ poet-natiutilist,** for he united in liar* 
monious combination accurate perception of external facts 
and relations, , with an imikginativci insight and sympathy 
that easily and habitually ti*anscende<I the scope of mere 
science and ratiocinati on. He possessed not only feet, but 

' wings, and was equally at home on the solid ground of 
natural law and in the airy spaces of fancy. Time, which 
he said was tli6 stream he went a-fishing in, time and the 
world about him,-«-these were the adapted and sufficient 
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habitat of his soul. Uo held it but poor philosophy to make 
large dniiis on the past or the future or the elsewhere. 
Nature was his heaven, and the present moment his immor- 
tality. Hear what he writes in his Jom-nal, under <late of 
November 1, 1858, less than four years before his death : 
'* There is no more tempting novelty than this new Novem- 
I)er. No going to Eui'ope or to another world is to l>e • ^ . 
named with it. Give mo the old familiar walk, ixist-office %^. 
and all, with this ever new self, with this infinite ex{)octa- 
tion and faith wliich does not know when it is Iieaten. 
We '11 go nutting onee more. We H pluck the nut of Uie 
world and crack it in the winter evenings. Theatres and 
all otiier sight-seeing are puppet shows in comparison. I 
will take anotlier walk to tlie cliff, anotiier row on the 
river, anotlier skate on tlie meadow, lie out in the first 
snow, and associate witli tlie winter bii<ds. Here I am at 
homo. In tlie liaro and bleached crust of the eartli, I 

rccogniise my friend Tliis moiTow tliat is 

ever knocking with irresistible force at our door, tliere is 
no such guest as tliat. I will stay at homo and receive com- 
pany. I want notiiing new. If I can have but a titlie of 
tlie old secui*ed to me, I will spurn all wealtli liesides. ' 
Think of the consummate folly of attempting to go away 

from Aere How many things can you go 

away from ? They sec the comet from the noithwest coast 
just as plainly as we do, and the same stars through its 
tail. Take the shoitest way round and stay at home. A 
man dwells in his native valley like a corolla in its calyx, 
like an acora in its cup. Here, of course, is all tliat you 
love, all that you expect, all tliat you are. Here is your 
bride-elect, as close to you as she can be got. Here is all 
tlie I>est and the worst you can imagine. What mora do 
you want? Foolish people think that what they imagine 
is somewhere else. That stuff is not made in any ^M^ry 
bixt their own.** 

To chuify and keep sane his vision, bodily and spiritual ; 






\ 



to observe, to record, to interpret ; to glorify and enjoy to 
the full the life that here and now is, — ^this was Thoreau's 
mission ; and he fulfilled it to the end, thi'ough evil repoit 
and good report, **more straining on for plucking back.'' 
Nor did his determination ^vaver or his ardor blanch in the 
very face of death, as the following incident strikingly 
attests:—* 

A few days before he died his fi*iend, Parker Pillsbuiy 
(of anti*slavery £une) , made a brief &irewell call at his 
licdside, and he closes his scrupulous account of the inter- 
view in these words : ** Tlien I spoke only once more to 
him, and cannot remember my exact words* But I think 
my question was substantially this : * You seem so near 
the brink of the dark river, that I almost wonder how ttie 
opposite shore may appear to you/ Then he answered : 
*One world at a time/ ^ 
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